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The remarks of “.4 Farmer” in another co- 


lomn, are judicious and well timed, and we hope 
they will elicit the attention of every farmer in 
the country. 

We are truly gratified to learn that he means 
experiment upon the corn crop, for it is most 
gbvious, that on an average not one half the quan- 
tily of this grain is grown on an acre that ought 
& be, and we hope that whether successful or 
not he will favor us with the result. 




















We have just concluded reading the report of 
the Committee of Ways and Means made to the 
House of Delegates of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, on Wednesday last, on the subject of the 
finances and internal improvements of the State. 
Kis the production, we learn, of Colonel William 
D. Merrick, of Charles county. In the perusal 
of this truly able and statesman-like paper, as a 
Marylander, we felt a conscious pride. ‘The bold 
wd comprehensive views which it takes, the en- 
laged grasp of thought which it displays, and the 
enlightened policy which it not only advocates, 
but illustrates with so much cogency of reason- 
ing,and unanswerable argument, must find ad- 
nirers in every bosom in which there are either 
State pride or love of country. 

Our columns being previously occupied with 
the continuation of the report of Professor Duca- 
tel, we have not room for this interesting docu- 
Ment, and therefore take pleasure in giving place 
to the very satisfactory abstract which preceded 
its publication in the American, and shall have to 
Content ourselves with it for the present; but we 
Cannot, without disobeying the dictates of our 

own judgment, omit to give the concluding part 
of Col. Merrick’s masterly report. It relates to 
the Agricultural interest, and peculiarly appeals 
© our feelings and inclination for immediate in- 
Sertion, and while we feel grateful to the Com- 


coming patriotism, adopted the wise and paternal 
policy recommended by them; we hope their 
views will be promptly and honorably sustained 
by the legislature ; for, as is most clearly shown 
by the paper in question, the time has arrived 
when action is necessary. 





PLASTER OF PARIS. 
We continue to day the truly interesting report 
of Professor Ducatel, on the gevlogical and phy- 
sical resources of Maryland, and we take occa- 
sion to call the attention of agriculturists to the 
following paragraph, which we extract from it. 
The opinion that the Professor advances, is one 
we have long entertained, for we never could 
see any good reason for the belief generally 
prevailing, that plaster would not act beneficially 
on lands situated on or in the vicinity of salt wa- 
ter. The Professor says: 
“Another popular betief, founded upon preju- 
dice is, that plaster will not act upon lands con- 
tignous to salt water. Jt is nol so. Lands whether 
near or remote from the sea, upon which gyp- 
sum did not seem to take, have been found, af- 
ter being marled or limed, to derive the useful 
benefits imparted by this valuable material.” 





TRANSPLANTING. 

Each of the two seasons considered most fa- 
vorable for the transplantation of trees and shrub- 
bery has its advocates. While some well judg- 
ing persons consider the fall the best—others, 
with equal claims tu knowledge, give the most 
decided preference to the spring, and we are free 
to confess, that we incline to the opinion of the 
latter class. Butlet whichever season be select- 
ed that may, the success of the work will depend 
much upon the manner of its execution. If the 
trees or shrubs be well planted and generously 
supplied with compost or rich mould, protected by 
a stake from the injurious effects of being shaken by 
the wind, and the season be congenial, there is lit- 
tle or no danger to be apprehended from their loss. 
Should the season be one of long continued 
drought, watering at least twice a week will not 
only be beneficial, but absolutely necessary to 
enable the plant to strike root vigorously, and 
surely no one who can feel sufficient interest to 





mittee, who have with so much sagacity and be- 


have ambition enough to decorate his pleasur® 
grounds with ornamental trees or shrubbery, would. 
object a moment to the trouble of watering them 
some four or five times in a seasog, when by so 
dging, he would have a certainty ofgplacing their 
safety upon a sure and solid foundation. 

Our object in framing this paragraph isto call 
the attention of our readers to the fact, that the 
present is the season for setting out all kinds of 
fruit trees, shrubbery and bushes, as apples, pears, 
peaches, quinces, apricots, plums, raspberries, 
gooseberries, currants, roses, honeysuckles, jessa- 
mines, and in fine, the whole range of hardy trees 
and plants of the flowering and ornamental kinds. 





THE DAHLIA. 

As this is the month in which the bulbs of this 
exquisitely beautiful flower may be taken from 
the drawers of their admirers, and transferred to 
the garden, it may not be amiss to give a few 
directions with regard to their management; but 
we will here premise, thatthe transplantation of 
the roots should not take place before the latter 
part of this month, and may be continued till the 
middle of May, as the weather may indicate and 
circumatances justify. It has heretofore been the 
custom in Europe, and indeed, it has not been 
without its followers in this country, to plant this 
flower in poor sandy soil, but common sense 
seems now to be superceding the dictum of cus. 
tom, and gardeners and amateurs appear to con- 
sult nature as their guide. No one who looks at 
the stalk of ove of those magnificent specimens 
of floral loveliness, can hesitate a moment in 
arriving at the conclusion, that so much luxuri- 
ance cannot be supported unless its juices be 
drawn from an unstinted source; that so much 
succulent vegetation can only be sustuined by @ 
soil at once rich in all the elements which enter 
into the food of plants; and it, therefore, follows, 
that if we desire to have healthful herbage and 
splendid and long continued bloom, the soil in 
which the bulb is set must be a good moist san- 
dy loam, of native fertility, enriched with manur@y 
and we incline to the beliefthat it matters not 
whether it be stable, long half rotted manure, OF 
vegetable mould,so that it be rich, ‘hat being the 
point to be considered. If the season be one of 





plant out an orchard of fruit trees, or who may 


drought, the plants should be watered twice or 
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thrice a week, and always late in the evening. 
"The ground should be dug deep and the bulbs 
placed one inch below the surface of the earth, 
at the distance of about 6 feet apart either way, 
and when the stalks are about 2 feet high, they 
should be supported with stakes about six feet 
above, and to be firmly set in the ground. 

As to the form in which they are to be set out, 
thet must depend upon the taste and situation of 
the culturist, and the location of his ground.— 
Some plant them in squares, while others choose 
the angular, €ircular, and semi-circular form : but 
let them be planted as they may, they are the 
pride of any garden or yard in which they may be 
placed. In England they are the decided favorites 
of every selection, and in our own country, every 
gentleman and lady of wealth and taste, justly 
appreciate this most lovely exotic and award to 
it a congenial location where it may vegetate and 
display its bloom to the greatest advantage. 

If its growth were pushed forward by weekly 
doses of suds, during the first fiye or six weeks of 
the season, it would tend much to place the plant 
beyond the reach of those insect tribes that prey 
upon its foliage. 


We observed a few weeks since among the 
appointments of the President of the United States, 
the name of James Magoffin, Esq. as Register of 
the land office at St. Stephens, Alabama, and felt 
both pain and pleasure at the information—pain 
that, by the new demands upon his time, we 
should lose one of our ablest correspondents, and 
consequently that the agricultural community 
would be deprived of the lights of his luminous 
mind—and pleasure, that a gentleman of so much 
sterling integrity of character, industry, business 
habits, and intelligence, had been placed in a post 
at once so important and responsible. For seve- 
ral of the agricultural journals he has been an ac- 
tive and constant contributor for many years, and 
has always commanded respect and won esteem 
wherever and whenever he has appeared. A prac- 
tical farmer himself, and possessing an intellect 
no less distinguished for its strength than for its 
nice powers of discrimination, and in addition to 
these qualities, being animated by an enthusiastic 
devotion to the cause of husbandry, he has not 
only been an infatigable and successful farmer and 
planter, but it has been his pleasure to pursue it 
de seientific calling ; not one merely requiring 
“the application of physical force—but one in 


which the highest attributes of the human mind 
could be advantageously exerted : nor was he con- 
tent with his own success, but studiously, by pre- 
cept and example, endeavored to direct others in 
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the same path-way that had been at once to him 
the source of so much mental'and pecuniary pro- 
fit. He was not content, like too many engaged 
in the tillage of the earth, to mope on in the old 
hackneyed course that had had made so many die 
their own executors; it was not sufficient for him 
that grand-father and father had cultivated their 
land in a certain way, He looked at the results 
of their labors; he examined the fruits of their 
toils, and his acute discerning mind told him at 
once that that system which had reduced the pro- 
ducts from 50 to 75 per cent. must be founded 
upon erroneous principles, he called to his aid 
the lights of science, and the consequence has 
been that his fields have been made to teem with 
healthful vegetation ; his stock has been well fed, 
and his plantation is looked upon as a model of 
neatness and good farming. 

It may be supposed that all these good works 
did not proceed unobserved by his countrymen— 
it did not—for upon a recent occasion when the 
office he now holds became vacant by the death 
of its previous incumbent, the legislature of Ala- 
bama addressed a joint memorial to the executive 
of the United States, soliciting the appointment 
for him—the citizens of Mobile also, unsolicited 
and unknown by Mr. Magoffin, but solely influ- 
enced by a desire to promote the public welfare, 
addressed a similar memorial to the executive of 
the United States. These honorable and truly 
flattering testimonials in his behalf, are the more 
gratifying to us as they are the evidences of his 
moral worth, not the fruits of tact and manage- 
ment—his is the popularity which will stand the 
test of time, it has been built up by him through 
a series of well intentioned and well directed ef- 
forts to promote the happiness of mankind, by 
multiplying the means of living—it is the popu- 
larity that is followed after, not that which fol- 
lows—its foundation being laid with industry and 
cemented by intelligence, and its superstructure 
reared by virtue, it will only cease to exercise its 
moral influence when public and private worth 
have no admirers among men. Although his ag- 
ricultural brethren may not for a time be favored 
with any more of the productions of his herculean 
pen, it will be gratifying to them to know that he 
is assiduously engaged ‘in fulfilling the duties of 
a highly dignified situation, beloved and esteemed 
by all within the sphere of his acquaintance. 


CULTURE OF CORN, 

To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener— 
Ihave frequently observed in agricultural, pub- 
lications accounts, of extraordinary products of 
corn; and furthermore, I have remarked that 





these products are greater in the northern, or ra- 
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ther middle states, than they are with us of the 
south. | have also read with interest, the directions 

you have given to insure a great yield of ¢ 
which are doubtless very good; but I believe th. 
important consideration of choosing the 

kind of seed, was omitted in your instructions, 

Why is it that the lands in the middle stajy 
are more productive of Indian corn, than. thoy 
of the same quality in Virginia, Kentucky, &} 
In the valley of the James River, one of the most 
fertile districts I have ever seen; and in th 
country round about Lexington in Kentugh 
which has justly been denominated the Garden of 
the west; to say nothing of many other distrigy 
where the lands are extremely rich, not one felj 
of corn in twenty will yield more than fify 
bushels to the acre. The most distinguish 
farmer on James River, upon en island of alluyig 
formation, has rarely exceeded that quantity 
And yet such soils ought, as far as we can j 
to produce as much as the best field north of My 
son or Dixon’s line. 

It may appear presumptuous in me to attempt ig 
solve the difficulty, but | do think the attentionof 
farmers has not been directed sufficiently to the 
true cause. It is well known that the varietiesof 
corn which are cultivated in the south, have mud 
larger stalks, and are altogether more giganticin 
their proportions, than the northern varieties, J} 
has been but a short time since ] saw a statement, 
paraded with some exultation, of the astonishing 
height which the corn. stalks attained in Tenney 
see. Now it very seldom happens that one of 
our large stalks mature more than a single eard 
grain, and it must be evident that such an enop 
mous vegetation must extract a corresponding & 
gree of nourishment from the land. Hence th 
necessity of our being obliged to give so mud 
distance to our corn hills, and the inevitable » 
sultof a comparatively small product of grain 
The size, however, of the stalks may be diminish 
ed considerably by planting more thickly, at the 
same time that there will be some gain to ow 
corn cribs; but with the large varieties we now 
cultivate, I deem it utterly impossible that we em 
ever realize any thing like the amount of grain, 
which on the best authority is stated to have been 
grown in other places. 


It therefore appears plausible, if not obviouy. 
that our farmers would materially gain by making 
a trial of a smaller kind of corn, even if they 
have to import it from some of the other states 
A given quantity of land would probably support 
four or five times the number of stalks; on some 
portions of the cotton growing country, the 
planters have to renew their seed every two oF 
three years. In the course of a few seasons it is 
very probable that under our burning suns, the 
small varieties of northern corn, might be trane 
formed into the full. grown likeness of our ows, 
but it would necessarily be a work. of’ time, and 
fresh seed might readily be obtained again. 

That the distance which is generally given @ 
our.corn is too great, 1 have the best reasons for 
believing... A neighbor of mine who is in the 
habit of making excellent crops for his 
makes it a rule to plant as thick as possible, so 38 
to-ensure a tolerable good ear on each stalk. By 
this means. his fields are more productive. that 
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4ptending here to descend to particulars, that gar- 
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ff you have any information calculated to throw 

ight on the subject, I shall be pleased to see it 
iven to the public through the medium of your 
‘élumns. It is my intention to make an experi- 
ment on the principles I have suggested, for my 
own satisfaction, and if the result should not dis- 

int me, you may hear from me again. 

Virginia, March 1, 1336. A FARMER. 





PREVENTIVE FOR THE HOLLOW HORN. 
Although late in the season, some fine cows 
may be saved this spring, by pouring about “half 
agill of spirits of turpentine in the cup or cavity 
oa top of the head, just behind the junction of 
the horns—let it be repeated again in about 10 
days or 2 weeks after the first application.” 
The above recipe was furnished us by agen- 
dleman extensively engaged as a breeder, who 
hes scarcely ever less than from 40 to 50 cattle, 
sod from its highly respectable source we feel 
pleasure in giving it a place in our columns. 





Directions for the cultivation of the Amaryllis 
Formosissima, or Jocobean Lily.—This is a very 
magnificent flower. It throws out gracefully its 
glittering carmine-colored -petals, which have a 
brilliancy almost too intense for the eye to rest 
upon. It must be planted in a clean, new soil, 
naturally rich: take some from under your grass 
plot, and mix in a little sand. Plant in April or 
May, in a pot, or the open ground in a sunny 
situation ; place the root so that the highest point 
isnot more than‘one inch below the surface; it 
will flower in July and Aug., and will repay the 
litle trouble of putting it into the ground. In 
November cut off the stalk, take up the root, and 


uher drying it for a few days, pack it in dry sand, | ‘ 


and put it in the cellar, to keep it from the win- 
ter’s frost. 





The following table has been prepared with 
great care by its author, willbe found to supply 
adeficiency in most of the works on gardening, 
and prove a great convenience to every one en- 
gaged in horticultural pursuits: 

From R. Sinclair’s Nursery Catalogue 

Ihave frequently found it tedious and labori- 
‘ous, to make the necessary search in books writ- 
ten on gardening, for the most important part, 
thetime of planting and sowing seeds, and as 
most people know something about the necessary 
Preparation of the garden ground, and manner of 
planting and sowing, but might have forgotten 
the proper time to have it performed, it occurred 
fo me that a short table might be so arranged as 
to show at one glance the proper time for sow- 
ing any of the various vegetable seeds in com- 
mon use. I therefore have added the following 
one, alphabetically arranged, which I hope will 
render our catalogue more aceeptable to our 
friends and customers. Where any seed is mark- 
ed to be sown in the cold season, say, January, 
February, or March, it is intended to be sown 
under glass. £ stands for early and L forlate in 
the menth. 

. Twould merely remark, as to cultivation, not 
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den ground ought to be made rich, and bedeep-| Cotton Manufacture—Those who are ac- 
ly and finely tilled. quainted with the extent to which ingenuity and 
The following table, it must be borne in mind, | industry have carried this,Manufacture, would be 
is calculated for the latitude of Baltimcre, and | surprised by the facts of the case. From a doc- 
allowance for a difference of latitude must be | ument now before us weare able to speak of what 
made by those residing north and south. Great Britain has done, and is doing, in that sg 
TABLE ductive department of her national wealth. We 
Of the Time of Sowing and Planting, marked | invite attention to the facts therein stated, not so 
thus ®. much for the gratification of curiosity, as with a 
PE WEE LE ID fzlzl-le|.1.)c] .)c]. | bope of stimulating competition in our own coun- 
Seeds of Veg e{2|2/31313 3/2 £13 2/8 | try, which, above all others, possess facilities and 
F mr “lalelel CITT IT | encouragement to this profitable business. 
Artichoke $|® In the beginning of the reign of George the II], 
haat. but 40,000 persons were employed in the manu- 
broad Windsor . e|¢ g 000 pe ploy 
dwarf or bunch . facture of cotton, and the annual value of the 
ee 3 goods produced was but little over half a million 
Beet, tleod 4 n ey sterling. There are now employed in it 1,500,000, 
Borecole” $)%) and the value of their annual labor exceeds thir- 
—m " ty one million sterling!—So great has been the 
Colewort, or collards ° ® improvement in appliances and machinery, even 
Cabbage, early & ele since the accession of the monarch above-named, 
a ae elele| |° le | that one man and one boy can now print as ma- 
late & ny goods as one hundred men and as many boys 
| Sie! | le could have done then, and one can now prodase 
Chervil . | as much cotton yarn as $00 could then do. e 
Soon eunho venti” Z/*/* | Ie wonderful improvement in this manufacture es 
Cress, pone el eins” A) % tablishes a fact which thousands have controvert- 
Cucumbers, early mare eee lele ed, viz., that the increase and application of ma- 
Beaver ol” | nd chinery deprive the labouring classes of employ- 
Garden burnet o|® ment. Although the steam engines in Great Bri- 
ay peg at of 3 | tain now do the work of $$,000 horses, and wa- 
ince ; 3 ter power that of 11,000, so far is manual labor 
ss |%) > %|%) | from being superseded, that in this single man- 
se Sp ufacture alone, the persons employed have in- 
uce |? o ® P : : 
Melon, water te ® creased from 40,000 at the earliest period to which 
Setnainn, oF plant e| le ¢ we havealluded, to 1,500,000. Nor is this all. 
—. * * ® The 40,000 then received annually but /220,000 
Onion ; eld about 2 shillings per week each; now, the ope- 
Okra or Gombe | #|_| |** ratives employed in spinuing and weaving, about 
Parsley " : a esis” 237,000 in number, receive upwards of 16,000 
"late les g 000, about 9s 6d a week each, and tho most dis- 
Penekian o\% ole tressed class, the hand-loom weavers, 250,000 in 
Purdiane sane | number, receive annually 14,875,000, about 6s 1d 
Sees | BBR, et] | (testcase 
tare ed al |* as been increased thirty seven fold,a 
Spanish . Ps of wages has been quadrupled.—T he cotton yarn 
yey * dF o\% annually spun in England would, in a single 
Sorrel a ae ae % thread surround the earth $03,775 times; it would 
, nn «ts cae all % extend fifty one times from the earth to the sun; 
Steves iain * | |, (4,641,000,000 of miles,) and the wrought fab- 
ee en o|¢ & @)*e rick which is exported, (484,000,000 yarda) 
re. | would encircle the earth eleven times. 
Aromatic, pot and sweet herbs > 
eee a ED Mr. Gideon S. White, of Tiverton, raised last 
GREAT CROP OF RUTA RAGA. : ; . eee 
Mr. Holmes :—As it may be usful to report seat, DS Se ones a wild gas- 
the produce of certain crops occasionally, in or- ave d gre 8 ; 
: 5 sold before he fatted them, for $4 18 
der to let people know what we are doing 87 fatted. weighing 471 lbs., he sold at 
“down East,” I wish to inform you that Mr. Jos. 9} ie me 200 * 45 24 
Western, Sd; of Bloomfeld, raised during the 1 eaten in hie own famil 1 46 
past season on twenty-four rods of ground, 170 , ‘A 
Neary : ’ 18 lbs. of feathers, worth 50 cts. a 
bushels, being, if 1 mistake not, after the rate of nl 9 00 
eleven hundred and thirty-three and one third P 
bushels to the acre. What would friend Cobbet|_ . 
say tothis if he were alive? If he who makes Sade. $59 4 
two spires of grass grow where but onegrew| .w; 
before, is more of a benefactor to mankind than dens ayotem and consents darved ih. 
he who conquers nations—surely he who makes| Very little comparative means, achieve results 
anacre of ground produce at the rate above men-| really astonishing ; without system, the most am- 
ple means often prove of little use. , 








tioned is deserving great commendation for his 
skill and industry. S. 











Proressoxn Ducatet’s REProRT. 
(Continued ) P 

Somerset county presents, in its physical geg- 
raphy, as might have been expected, great fea- 
tures of resemblance with the county that has 

been described. {ts upper portions are very 
sandy and rolling—a succession in fact of sand 
hills, gently inclining to the south, and termina- 
ting in a level deposite of stiff clay—as if at one 
time this part of the country had beena sea 
beach, from which the waters have receded toa 
considerable distance beyond the mud flats that 
formed at the saine period of time the shallow 
bottoin of the ocean, and extended several miles 
from her shores. But what is here supposed to 
have been formerly an extensive mud flat, is now 
@ populous country, in many places well cultiva- 
ted, every where very improvable, possessing @ 
productive soil, well timbered and intersected by 
numerous creeks and rivers. These form the 
siecks of the county, falling by an imperceptible 
slope into marshes many miles in extent, with 
here and there a hummock, crowned with some 
lofty pines, or a herd of grazing cattle looming 
ainst the horizon, to relieve the monotony of 
Mo acenery. The waters of the sound, by which 
these marshes are limited, are not seen, unless 
rhaps from the top of some hummock, and are 
only indicated by the occasional passage of sume 
skiff, whose white swollen sails contrast agreea- 
bly with the luxuriant dark-green growth of these 
grassy plains. 

Without having reason to believe that the wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake bay have absolutely di- 
minished, it is nevertheless true that the amount 
of dry land is increasing on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, by the filling up of creeks, rivers, and 
smal! bays, at the confluence of its muddy streams. 
The flats of Fishing bay and Pocomoke bay 
furnish us with examples of this, upon a suffici- 
ently large scale, to produce, in no great lapse of 
time, very remarkable changes in the geography 
of this part of our territory. 

That portion of the neck of land lying be- 
tween the Nanticoke and the Wicomico, and 
contiguous tothe former, is within a narrow 
stripe, wavy and sandy, inclining moderately to 
the S. E. and terminating in marshes.’ The 
intervening country is level, with a stiff clay soil ; 
this being the character,as must already have 
been perceived, of all those portions of the Eas- 
tern Shore, comprised within what are termed the 
necks. Generally speaking,the N.and N. W. 
parts of these necks, extending along the rivers 
and creeks, have a light soil; inthe central por- 
tions the soil is clayey, and the S, and S. E. ex- 
tremities are marshy; such is the character of 
Hungary neck, between the Wicomico river and 
Moonie creek, and the description will answer for 
Manokin neck; though in this there does not ap- 
pear to be the same uniformity in the character of 
the clay, which varies from a white and yellow 
atiff clay to a black clayey loam, equally various 
in its degrees of productiveness and in the kinds 

crops which it can be made profitably to yield. 
te upper parts of this neck are covered with 
magnificent oaks, sweet gums, maples and beech; 
the lower portions support agrowth of lofiy pines, 
with an undergrowth of holly and sweet gum, and 


greving upon the marshes, that extend across the 
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neck from the Wicomico to the Manokin, the 
pines are sinall, probably a new growth, The soil 
of the lands that terminate the neck—big and 
little Deele’s islands—on the north-west side, is 
a sandy loam, very productive in corn and sweet 
potatoes. 

The aspect of the country between the Mano- 
kin and Annemessex, presents us with the usual 
almost dead level of clayey soil, covered partly 
with oaks, sweet gum, maple, Sc. the pine pre- 
dominating towards the lower end, and on ap- 
proaching the marshes, the timber having been 
in a great measure destroyed, there remains but a 
scanty growth of small pines. The extensive 
marshes, cailed the Jericho marshes, form the ex- 
treme ends of the neck, on the borders, and in 
the midst of which, are some few inhabited spots 
more remarkable for their great salubrity, than, 
as might perhaps have been supposed, for the 
dreariness of their situations. To become con- 
vinced that health and comfort are sometimes 
found where they are very little expected, it is 
only necessary to pay a visitto the hospitable 
residence of Capt. Davy, at the head of the salt 
marshes of Jericho. 

Annemessex neck, whose soil and appearance 
would require the same description as that alrea- 
dy given of similar portions of the country, is 
thickly settled towards the lower end, by a har- 
dy population of boat-builders and boatmen, the 
latter supporting themselves principally by the 
sale of oysters, clains, and terrapins. These men 
may be instanced as further evidences of the 
healthiness of the marshy districts of country up- 
on salt water. Whatever may be the influence 
of these marshes at a distance, judging from the 
appearance alone of those who inhabit them, or 
constantly frequent them, they are not the seats 
of disease; for it would be difficult, in any other 
section of our country, to find a more hardy and 
robust set of men, than the residents on the little 
Annemessex, the eye looks over a broad ex pause 
of salt marshes, reaching tothe southern limits of 
our state— Watkins’ Point being lost somewhere 
amongthem. Bounding these marshes to the 
north, there isa well wooded country, with a 
good soil and highly improvable, extending to 
the Pocomoke bay and river, and comprising the 
district of Rehoboth. Marumsco neck, towards 
the latter district, is also well wooded, the coun- 
try level, and the soil generally clay loam, in 
some places at the head of creeks more uneven 
and sandy. 

Such is the account, and it will, it is believed, 
be found substantially correct, that may be given 
of the lowest portions of Somerset county. It 
has already been said, that the northern part of 
the county is sandy. It is especially so between 
Barren creek and Salisbury; but from Barren 
creek, in the direction of Quantico, to Whiteha- 
ven, the soil passes froma sandy loam to the stiff 
clay bottoms, described as forming the principal 
soil of the necks. Along the Wicomico river, on 
either side, the soil is mostly sandy. On the 
eastern side of this river, and reaching from it to- 
wards the south, the soil varies from sandy, san- 
dy loam to clay loam; and a northerly direction 
from Princess Anne to Salisbury leads succes- 
sively over clay, clayey loam, sandy loam, and 
through a swampy district, tothe sand ridges of 
the upper portion of the county. 
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The only mineral product of Somerset 
is bog-ore, of which there is an abundant depog- 
ite, of excellent quality, at the head of Barren 
creek. It has been raised in considerable 
tity, and continues to be profitably extracted by 
Mr. Brattan, who delivers it at Baltimore for $3 
the ton. A large supply of this ore might be ob 
tained from this and other neighboring localities, 
It is also found at the keads of Back and Diy. 
ding creeks; but sainples examined from thegg 
places indicate an inferior quality of ore. 

The mineral springs of Barren creek deseryy 
more attention than they have lately received, 
These waters have been analized, and wer 
found to contain oxide of iron, soda, and m 
nesia, combined with muriatic acid. They bel 
therefore, to the class of alkaline chaly 
are tonic, diuretic, and have been found eminently 
serviceable in bilious disorders. ‘The well know, 
curative properties of the waters, the comfortable 
accommodations at the springs, with the obliging 
disposition of the proprietor, and of the tenant, 
Mr. Levin L. Porter, ought to furnish strong in. 
ducements to invalids of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, to resort to them now, as they were 
wont to do in for:ner times. 

No fussil deposites answering as marl, have 
been found in Somerset county ; but a material ak 
most as valuable occurs abundantly in various 
places, constituting those accumulations of oys 
ter shells, believed to have been made on the site 
of ancient Indian settlements. The spots upon 
which these shell banks were observed, are, on 
the Nanticoke, at the mouth of Witipquin creek, 
and at the Sandflea Landing; on the Wicomico, 
at Long Point, where there occurs one of the most 
extensive banks of the kind known, the shells 
there, being deposited at the depth of from three 
to nine feet, extending nearly a quarter of a mile 
along the shore, and several hundred yards im 
land; on the Manokin, Maddox island and Fish 
ing island are covered by similar accumulations; 
and on the Pocomoke, another occurs at Shelk 
town, about two miles above the imouth of the r 
ver. Banks of the same kind are found in other 
places, but of a more limited extent. 

The value of this material has already been st 
tedin a preceding report, but it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the farmers of the lower 
counties on the Eastern “Shore of Maryland. J 
is the principal agricullural resource which they 
possess, by a proper application of which they may 
double the produce of their lands. In the upper 
counties of the Eastern Shore, where the worth 
of the material is appreciated, it is made to ul 
dergo two operations: it is passsd through 8 
coarse sieve, in order to separate the black highly 
fertilizing mould with which the shells are asso 
ciated, and the fine fragments of these ; the coarse 
clean shells are then burnt intolime. The sifted 
article readily commands from three to four cents 
a bushel : the lime sells at from six to nine cents, 
according to its quality. By referring to the set- 
tion “On the comparative value of shell lime 
and stone lime,” your excellency will per 
ceive that the difference in value, between 
the two articles, for agricultural purposes, is very 
trifling, whilst the difference in price is consider 
able. Can any farmer doubt that the discovery, 





on the Eastern shore, of limestone quarries eveD 
of moderate extent, and to be used solely for the 
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gonversion of the stone into lime, would be of 
jmmense benefit to the country? The equiva- 
fents of such quarries are found in the shell banks 
that have just been indicated. They should be no 
jonger neglected. 

Worcester county has long felt the want of 
gome parental assistance, to enable her to bring 
fully into action her natural resources. She has 
asked for three capital improvements, of which 
two have been reported necessary and practicable; 
viz. the cleaning out of the Pocomoke river, so 
as to render it navigable for flat-boats, at least a- 
bout fifteen miles above where it is now availa- 
ble, or seventeen miles beyond Snow-hill, at 
present the head of navigation; and a canal com- 
munication between Sinepuxent bay and the Del- 
aware. T'v understand the value of these improve- 
ments, it is necessary to possess an outline of 


the geography of the county. 
This county is bordered on the east by the At- 


lantic ocean and the cultivated portions of the’ 


county there is a prolonged sandy beach, vary- 
ing from a few hundred yards to a quarter of a 
mile and upwards in breadth, and extending the 
whole length of the coast without a single outlet 
to the sea, from Indian river, in Delaware, to the 
southern extremity of Chincoteague island in Vir- 
ginia. Between this beach and the main land lies 
Sinepuxent bay, from one to four or five miles 
wide, and nearly thirty miles in length. Jtisa 
shallow sheet of water, navigable only a short dis- 
tance above South point, at the lower end of Sine- 
puxent neck. ‘I'he entrance to the bay is reputed 
’ to be also very shallow. Sinepuxent neck, about 
ten miles long, lies between Assateague or Trap 
creek and Sinepuxent sound, at the head of the 
bay. The produce of this neck, and of the coun- 
try on the Assateague, which, comprising the Ber- 
lin district, are among the most flourishing por- 
tions of the county, has thus to be sent down a 
long bay through a difficult entrance, to encoun- 
ter finally the dangers of an ocean navigation in 
search of a market, whilst an easy, short, and safe 
transportation could be readily obtained. To ef- 
fect this latter object, it has been proposed to con- 
nect Trap creek by the St Martin’s and Indian ri- 
vers, with the Delaware bay, inside cape Hen- 
lopen. The surveys for this substantial improve- 
ment have been made, and its easy accomplish- 
ment, at a moderate expense, demonstrated. 

The other improvement, solicited by Worces- 
ter county—the clearing of the Pocomoke—has 
likewise been found to be practicable. Viewed in 
connection with the canal communication just re- 
ferred to, it acquires more importance than is at 
first sight apparent. The Pocomoke river rises 
in an extensive swamp, situated partly in Mary- 
land and partly in Delaware, called the Cypress 
swamp, from the profuse growth of this valuable 
timber, by which itis covered. The bed of the 
river, now obstructed by large trees, lying across 
it in every direction, passes through the heart of 
the county, dividing it into two nearly equal por- 
tions. Owing tw the obstacles presented by the 
fallen trees into its bed, its downward navigation 
commences only a few miles above Snowhiill, af- 
ter which it is free fur schooners over a distance 
of about twenty miles, to the mouth of the river 
in Pocomoke bay, on the Chesapeake side of the 
county. It has been proposed to remove these 
impediments as far up as the use of the river is found 





to be impeded by this cause; and the advantages: 


to be thence derived are shown to be considerable. 
It would facilitate the access to a vast body of 
valuable timber, and to extensive deposites of irgn 
ore of good quality ; and by confining the waters 
of the river within their natural channel, it would 
effect the drainage of a large tract of land, now an 
almost impenetrable swamp, covering doubtless 
a rich and fertile bottom. These are interesting 
considerations, whose importance becomes en- 
hanced by the fact of the practicability of farther 
connecting, by a canal navigation, the head wa- 
ters of the Pocomoke with the St. Martin river, 
and its projected communication with the Dela- 
ware, thus establishing a complete thoroughfare 
through the county, from one bay to the other. 

But to render this project of internal navigation 
complete, another improvement seems to be re- 
quired. The mud flat in Pocomoke bay, alrea- 
dy alluded to, forms, as is well known, a serious 
impediment to the free egress from the mouth of 
the river, through the sound into the Chesapeake, 
and the inquiry has been made as to the possi- 
bility of removing it. Attention having been 
turned to the subject, the removal was concluded 
to be quite inpracticable, as well from its nature 
as from its extent; being the natural effect of 
causes, that, as they cannot be removed, would be 
constantly giving rise to the same results. What- 
ever remedy might be partially applied would be 
therefore but temporary, very expensive, and 
would do but imperfectly, what, it is considered, 
can be accomplished in a more permanent, less 
costly, and more efficient manner, in another di- 
rection, namely: by convecting the Pocomoke 
with the Annemessex,—a project which has al- 
ready met with the approbation of the Legislature, 
and for the performanee of which an adequate 
sum of money has been contingently appropria- 
ted. 

As this project was brought forward by an 
honorable delegate from Sumerset, it shows that 
this county is equally interested in it, as she is in 
another direction with the proposed connection 
of the Nanticoke with the Choptank. Viewing 
these projects connectedly, it will be seen that 
they are intended to establish an internal com- 
munication of some extent, galculated to bring in- 
to full operation all the resources of the country 
through which it will pass, enabling it to send its 
products to a market by the shortest route, and 
facilitating to it the means of obtaining the mate- 
rials necessary for its improvement. Some ad- 
vantages would likewise be derived from it in 
case of war, upon which the belligerent spirit of 
the times compels us unfortunately to calculate 
as a possible event, by providing against the al- 
most total non-intercourse between one section 
of the state and another. It forms a part of the 
duties of the undersigned to report to your excel- 
lency, that the geological constitution of the 
country is highly favorable to the easy accomplish- 
ment of these projects. 

The agriculture of Worcester is not in so fa- 
vorable a condition as it might be brought to with 
a litle more exertion. The soil is alternately 
sand and clay,ora mixture of bothin variable 
proportions, and entirely deficient in calcareous 
matter. On the western side of the Pocomoke, 
the upper portions of this district that are not 
swampy, exhibit a succession of sandy knolls and 





land, composed of stiff clay. ‘The growth is prin- 
cipally pine and sweet gum; but on the branches; 
and in the swamps, itere is seen ‘a profusion of 
alder, maple, magnolia, kalmia, with the cypress- 
es, of which two species were observed,—one 
deciduous, called the bald cypress, the other ev- 
ergreen. Between the Naseongoand Dividing 
creeks the soil varies from almost pure sand toa 
sandy loam, rarely, though sometimes clayey: the “ 
pine and sweet gum form the principal growth up- 
on it. Along the margin of the river the soil is vee 
ry sandy. 

East of the Pocomoke the country is more 
swampy, the runs that feed the river being princi- 
pally on this side. It is covered by a heavy 
growth of oak and cypress, and when cleared 
and drained shows a stiff clay soil. On some 
tions of the newly cleared Jand a young seminal 
papaw was observed, and in some places the less 
auspicious persimon makes its appearance. Re- 
ceding from the river the country is greatly eleva- 
ted, forming a low dividing ridge between the 
feeders of the Pocomoke and the waters of the St, 
Martin river and Sinepuxent bay. This ridge- 
land runs north and south, in the direction of 
the main road through St. Martins, Berlin, and 
Newark. Sinepuxent neck is a level track of 
land, with a soil varying from sandy to clay 
loans, occasionally passing to stiff clay. The mid- 
dle portion of the neck is tolerably well wooded; 
the extreme end, towards South point, has been 
stript of its timber. This, the Berlin vicinity, 
and the St. Martin district, are amongst the most 
flourishing parts of the care? 

From Newark to Snowhill, on approaching the 
river and town, the soil becomes very sandy ; and 
proceeding southwardly, as far as Newtown, the 
soil passes over a succession of sand hills, barely 
possessed of a suil. Towards the extreme end 
of the county, continuing along’ the Pocomoke 
the country is more level, with a more substanti 
soil, said to yield good corn crops, and is much 
better wooded. 

Crossing the peninsula in the dire¢tion of the 
dividing line between Maryland and Virginia, 
the country, at first level, soon appears great] 
undulatory, with a mixed soil, frequently a stiff 
clay, to within two or three miles of the sea side, 
when it becomes decidedly. hilly ; occasional 
well wooded with pine,oak, hickory,and dogwood, 
having a good loamy soil, that could be” made 
very productive in corn and oats, The sea side, 
as it is called, is an uneven country, stretching a- 
long Sinepuxent sound, descending to it occas 
sionally by a gentle slope, and sometimes en- 
croaching upon it in the shape of extended 
marshes. The ridge-land, between the sound 
and river, is more level, soil more clayey and e- 
qually improvable, but no where in a good state of 
cultivation. 

Sinepuxent bay or sound, to which reference 
has so frequently been made, forms a very im- 
portant feature in the physical geography of Wor- 
cester county. The map A. appended to this re- 
port, and furnishd for its illustration by the to- 
pographical engineer of the state, exhibits its ac- 
tual appearance contrasted with that it bears in 
the maps and charts now extant. Its condi- 
tion, as a navigable sheet of water, has been fully 
described in the “report of the commissioners of 
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the states of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
for the survey of the sounds between Cape 
Charles and Cape Henlopen,” submitted last 
year to the Géneral Assembly of Maryland. For 
yent purposes it is only necessary to consider 
it as & narrow and shallow sea, interspersed with 
broken marshes and shoals, composed of oyster 
shells, mixed with clam, scallop and other ma- 
riné exuvim. It is interesting in a geological re- 
t,and not a little so, as will immediately be 
own, for the agricultural resource which it 
actually does and can more extensively be made 
“to ield. 
tis an interesting fact connected with the past 
and present condition of Sinepuxent sound, that 
since the closing up of some inlets admitting the 
Ocean into it, its waters having thus become 
comparatively fresh, the oysters and clams, by 
which they were formerly thickly inhabited, have 
died, leaving extensive beds of their exuvim. 
These accumulations of shells, or oyster rocks, 
as they are here termed, seemed to point at the 
manner in which similar deposites, now far in- 
Jand and constituting the shell-marl deposites of 
other districts, have been made. They are evi- 
dently the quiet and gradual accumulation of 
years, covered by a deposition of sand or mud, 
varying, according to circumstances, with the 
altering condition of the country where they are 
now found, and in some measure serve to 
explain the mode of formation of our fossiliferous 
beds. At no very remote period of time, they 
will probably furnish the prototypes of a geolo- 
gical formation, hitherto undescribed and char- 
acterised by the presence of a new species of 
zoophites. In their present state, these oyster 
rocks afford an abundant supply of very valuable 
material, already put to good account, but that 
ought to be much more extensively employed. 
They are now dredged, and'their contents, consist- 
ing of oyster shells, clams and other marine shells, 
incrusted by a zoophytic production which has 
received the name of Bunyan, are burnt into 
lime. From this source not only an important 
and profitable branch of industry is created, but 
an invaluable product obtained for the improve- 
ment of the whole of Worcester county. The 
quéstion has been asked, whether the lime ob- 
tained from this source is good? It may at 
once be answered, that it is as good as from any 
other quarter; but a more satisfactory reply will 
perhaps be found in the third section of this re- 
port. Indian shell banks also arefound on Sine- 
puxent neck where they have been partially ap- 
plied, and always with the best results, which 
ought to be an encouragement to their more lib- 
eral employment. 

The mineral product of Worcester county is 
confined to the bog-ore, occurring abundantly on 
the Naseongo, where it has been worked with 
variable success, being unfortunately too much 
mixed with phosphate of iron. A deposite of 
ore of better quality has been discovered on the 
Pocomoke, in the fork between this river and 
Duncan’s mill-branch, and it is again met with 
in the swamps around Newtown. 

A more general view of the application that 
can be made of the knowledge so far acquired, 
respecting the physical geography of the three 
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[From the American.] 
MARYLAND INTERNAL IMPROVE MENTS.—HIGHLY 
IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE REPORT. 
It is with most unfeigned satisfaction—with a 
feeling of gratification, indeed, that we want words 
adequately to express—that we lay before the 
readers of the American this morning the follow- 
ing able and luminous Report, which was pre- 
sented to the House of Delegates of Maryland, on 
Wednesday last, by Col. Merrick, Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. It is truly 
a cheering document, and comes to us with dou- 
ble acceptableness after the gloom which had been 
cast upon the friends of Internal [Improvement by 
the recent untoward developments, touching the 
prospects of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company. Jt will be seen that the Committee, 
taking an enlarged and liberal view of the State’s 
interest, directly and indirectly, in works of In- 
ternal Improvement, have turned their serious at- 
tention to the consideration of the mode in which 
her investments in those works may be rendered 
safe and profitable, while the system is farther and 
harmoniously extended, so as to produce the great- 
est good to the grealest number, develope the re- 
sources and augment the commerce, population 
and wealth of the State. The result of these de- 
liberations is a recommendation, backed by the 
conclusive arguments upon which it is based, to 
appropriate the sum of ‘TEN MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS to the objects in question. 

The condition of the Currency forms, also, a 
leading and scarcely less interesting topic of the 
Report. It likewise discusses the causes of the 
depressed value of large portions of the landed 
estates, and of the emigration of the people— 
with a view to appropriate remedies for those 
evils. 

In reference tp the prominent subject of inter- 
nal improvement, the Report takes the broad and 
true ground that the time for the adoption and 
prosecution of a great system of public works has 
now fully arrived. {n accordance with this 
opinion, the Committee bring in view the vari- 
ous Canals and Rail roads commenced or con- 
templated within the limits of the State, and after 
a lucid and interesting exposition of their rela- 
tive importance and circumstances, they arrive 
at the conclusion that there are five distinct works 
which deserve, and should at once, receive the 
aid of the State. These works, and the amount 
of stock recommended to be subscribed for in 
each, under the conditions severally attached to 
them, are as follows: 

To the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, $8.000,000 
To the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, $,000,000 
To the Eastern Shore Rail road, 1,000,000 
‘To the Maryland Canal (extending the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to Bal- 
timore, ) 

To the Annapolis Canal, 


500,000 
500,000 


——— 





$8,000,000 
The subject of the Currency and increased 
Banking Capital is next discussed, with all the 
ability and conclusiveness of argument which 
characterize the preceding part of the Report.— 
The peculiar position of Maryland, as the frontier 
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tercourse with the South, are also dwelt upon, 
Capital, the Committee justly contend, is alone 
wanting to place Baltimore in advance of hey 
competitors for the commerce of that region—to 
enable her merchants to purchase the gricultur- 
al products which the works of inbound improve- 
ment will pour into her lap as a common reger- 
voir—and to furnish in return, the direct impor- 
tation, the fabrics and productions of foreign 
countries. For these considerations, the Com 
= recommend the passage of the following 
ills.: 
A bill to incorporate the Western Bank of Balt. 
* * Commercial Bank “ 


6 ‘6 Eastern Bank “ 
a “ Chesapeake Bank é 
“ “ Farmers’ and Planters’ Bank “ 


“to enlarge the capital of the Franklin Bank 
of Baltimore. 
“ te incorporate the Real Estate Bank of Bal- 


timore. 

« “© Farmers’ and Millers’ Bank of Ha 
gerstown. 

“ Mineral Bank of Alleghany atCum- 
berland. 


The depression of the Agricultural Interests, 
and the causes of emigration from the State, are 
the next subjects examined by the Committee. 
For their relief, they recommend the appropria- 
tion of loans to the amount of a million of dol- 
lars to be further augmented in the manner ex- 
plained in the bill accompanying the Report. 
The bill thus reported is entitled “ A Bill to pro- 
vide ways and means to complete works of In- 
ternal Improvement, and to promote the Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Manufactures of the State.” 
It provides for the negotiation in Europe of a loag 
of ten millions of dollars, on the credit of the 
State, bearing six per cent interest, and irredeem- 
able for fifty years. 

This is a brief and necessarily imperfect no- 
tice of the several deeply interesting matters re- 
ferred to in this statesman-like and most accepta- 
ble document.—Its recommendations, if carried 
out by the legislature—and of their adoption 
by that body we are rejoiced to be assured there 
is no doubt whatever—will elevate Maryland, 
and this her commercial metropolis, to the envi- 
able stations they are entitled, as well from their 
central position as their unsurpassed natural ad- 
vantages, to occupy among their sisters. To the 
committee who have presented the repost, and te 
the legislature which will sanction and give prao- 
tical effect to the vital measures recommended 
therein, a debt of deep, abiding gratitude is due 
from every citizen of Maryland. 

Extract from the report of Col. Wm. D 
Merrick, made to the legislature of Maryland, 
Wednesday, March 9th, 1836. 

Your committee also fully sympathise with the 
numbers of their agricultural brethren who yearly 
come up to their representatives, complaining that 
their exertions are crippled by the want of pecu- 
niary aid’; they are‘ of opinion that these are en- 
titled to receive aid, and that it may be adequately 
afforded, not only without injury, but even with 
the greatest certainty of much and various advan- 





of the slave-holding States, and the advantages 





counties just described, remains now to be taken. 
(To be continued.) 


she may derive therefrom in her commercial in- 


tages to the State. In the mode of relief alone, 
and in a preference for more simple machinery, 
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your committee, actuated by a single aim at the 
general good, presumes to differ from those who 
have urged at one time, the establishment of a 
State Bank, and more recently of a Real Estate 
Bank, founded on the credit of the State. This re- 
port has already swollen to a length which forbids 
the detail of reasons by which your committee 
has been convinced, that the mode of relief which 
they are about to recommend will operate more 
equally, and produce more extensive benefit, with- 
out incurring many dangers, which may be feared 
from the grant of the State’s guaranty to the stock- 
holders in the Real Estate Bank; but they indulge 
the hope, that a plan for lending money, in which 
any holdet of real estate may participate on easy 
terms, the interest enuring to the benefit of the 
whole people, may prove acceptable, and suffice un- 
til a sufficient experiment can be made, as is pro- 
posed in part for this purpose, by means of the 
Real Estate Bank of Baltimore, of the capacity of 
such an institution, without the credit of the State, 
to operate advantageously. 

Trusting that the bank charters above recom- 
mended, may teceive the sanctions of the Legis- 
lature, your committee conceive that by these ade- 
quate encouragement and relief will be afforded 
to the holders of real estate in the city of Balti- 
more, as well as to those who are engaged in 
commerce, manufactures and the mechanical arts; 
and to carry out the views above expressed, they 
recommend there be placed in the treasury of 
each shore, or elsewhere, under the direction of a 
board of commissioners, consisting of one mem- 
ber for each county, the sum of one million of 
dollars, further augmented as the bill reported 
herewith will explain, to be equitably distributed 
throughout (excluding frém_participation the city 
of Baltimore, for the reason above given) in loans 
on landed security at long terms. It is further 
recommended that the loans shall bear interest af- 
ter the rate of six per cent. payable semi-annual- 
ly; but that for such sums as shall be expended 
in the melioration of lands by drainage, by the 
application of mineral manures, or in planting the 
mulberry and the production of silk, the annual 
charge for interest shall-be reduced to four per 
cent. This reduction of interest is recommended 
by way of premium to agricultural industry, and 
cannot, in the judgment of your committee, fail 
greatly to redound to the advantage of the public, 
as well as to individual. good; but especially in 
directing the attention of proprietors to the re- 
clamation of drowned lands, your committee an- 
ticipate that while individuals will accomplish 
much, a large stoek of experience will be acquir- 
ed, and the way for those operations of that char- 
acter, which, by reason of their extent, will re- 
quire the interposition of the State. 

There is one work of this character to the ac- 
complishment of which-your committee would ad- 
vise an immediate appropriation. It will be re- 
membered that in the preceding description of the 
several works of internal improvement projected, 
every part of the State may. directly participate, 
except the three southern counties of the penin- 
sula of the western shore.. It is an honour due 
to those counties, of which none can deprive 
them, that thus situated, from the first embarka- 
tion of the State in these great enterprises, how- 
ever those portians of the State more deeply in- 
tercated have been diyided by jealous conten- 





tions, they have, by their representations in gene- 
ral, given to every public work, a support, as 
steady as it has heen generous and disinterested. 
The work now indicated lies in their midgt. It 
isa body of the richest alluvial land, containing 
perhaps fifteen thousand acres, called “Zachia 
Swamp.” It is described, delineated, and the 
improvements declared practicable, in the late 
report of the State Engineer. 

Your committee has the honor herewith to 
submit a bill entitled “An act to provide ways 
and means to complete the works of Internal Im- 
provement, and to promote the agriculture, coim- 
merce and manufactures of this State,” which 
will be found so fully explanatory of itself, that 
it will perhaps be sufficient to add, that it pro- 
vides for the negotiation in Europe of a loan of 
ten millions of dollars, bearing an interest of six 
per cent. and redeemable at the pleasure of the 
state, at any time after the expiration of fifty 
years. Upon such a stock, in the present easy 
condition of the foreign money markets, your 
committee entertain no doubt but a premium of 
at least twenty-five per cent. may without diffi- 
culty beobtained. Upon that hypothesis a brief 
calculation is subjoiaed, by which, assuming that 
these public works shall wien completed be com- 
petent to pay on. their stocks conjointly, not 
more than simple interest, we hold it demonstra- 
ted that the whole debt, principal and interest, 
will be paid off at maturity In the mean while 
the productiveness of all the former investments 
of the State nay be placed and maintained in full 
activity, her ordinary revenues increased, her 
population multiplied, her property and resources 
developed and augmented; the wilderness sub- 
dued, her people happy in the fruition of an am- 
ple provision for universal education, and every 
other blessing which it is the object and end of 
government to secure. 

When the sure realization of such results shall 
have come, what son of our soil, wandering from 
his home, will not feel the burthen of each re- 
move more and more insupportable ? With what 
affection will he not ponder on the domestic al- 
tar, sighing to behold again the green fields, 
bright sunshine and laughing waters of his natal 
spot—and how will his soul swell, to find dwell- 
ing in the applause of Nations—Maryland— 
Heart of the Union'—the enterprising —steadfast 


—unterrified—unseduced ! 
WILLIAM D. MERRICK, Chairman. 
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POTATO OATS. 


100 Bushels seed potato oatse—a choice article—. 
for sale by JAMES MOORE, 





Light, near Pratt st. 


Ma 15 at the Maryland Agricultural Repository. 


EASTERN WORK OXEN. 
Mer BARNEY, of Philadelphia, late of Port Penn, 
IVE Delaware, writes’ us that-he: has several pair of 
EASTERN WORK OXEN forsale. Their prices will 
vary from $120 to $150 per pair. He represents them as 
fine animals. Persons who may want them, should: make * 
early application, as Mr. B.-intends.disposing of gl} his 
unsold stock about the Ist proximo. 
Letters addressed to the Editor on the subject, must be 
post paid. mh 15— 
AGRICULTURAL IMPBEMENTS, GRASS” 
SEEDS, &e, 
— MOORE, successor of Sinclair & Moore, Le 
Cc - 





street near Pratt, tenders his thanks to the agri 

ralcommunity. for the liberal patronage heretofore afford- 
ed to the Maryland Agricultural Repository, and. respect- 
fully invites the attention of farmers and others, to his 
stock of articles now on hand, comprising a large assort- 
ment of PLOUGHS of the most approved patterns, both 
wrought and cas' shears, and of sizes ted to all the 
purposes of agriculture—also Hill side double mou!d 
board ploughs. , 

Corn cultivators of different kinds, those with five 
wrought tines generally preferred: Harrows of different 
shapes and sizes 

Corn shellers, the usefulness of which has been fully at- 
tested, and the increased sales of the last year, together 
with the many impressions of their utility, by those who 
use them, give evidence of their excellence—price $20, 
Subject to a discount of 5 per cent for cash payment.— 
Price from $15 to $30. Improved Wheat Fans, of differ- 
ent sizes. ; 

Cylindrical Straw cutters, a superior article for cutting 
any kind of long forage, 20 inch boxes adapted to horse 
power, $75—extra knives per set $6. 14 inch box adapt 
ed to manual power $45—extra knives $5 per set. 11 
inch box which has some recent improvements $30—ex- 
tra knives, $3 per set. Common dutch straw cutters from 
$5 to $7 50. 

Garden and Field Tools, such as spades, shovels, hedge 
shears, mattocks, grubbing hoes, pruning tools, and hoes 
ina variety of forms, &c. Cast steel axes, warranted, 
Wove wire fur screens, fans, cellar windows, safes, &c. 
Cotton Gins made to order—Grain Cradles—Harvest tools 
in their season. ; . 

Machines fur sowing clover seed, which distribute the 
seed with regularity over a space of 12 feet at a time. 

Having an Jron Foundry attached to this establishment, 
extra castings fr ploughs of all kinds, Threshing ma- 
chines, Horse Bowers, Mill work, window weights, &e. 
can be furnished or made to order of the best quality and 


at moderate prices. 
F.ELD SEEDS. 

Orchard grass, Herds grass, Tall meadow oat grass.— 
Timothy and Clover; also on hand a lot of Ruffle oats.— 
Buckwheat, Millet, Potato Vats, &c. 

Retail sales mostly confined to town acceptances, or te 
cash for which a discount will be made on implements, 

March Sth. 

A BROOD MARE FOR SALE. 
A SUBSCRIBER in Virginia. writes to us.as- fol- 


lows: 


‘* I have a-censiderable stock of Blood Horses on Hand, 
which would allow me to spare a Brood Mare, by the 
celebrated ' Contention. Should any gentleman wish te 
breed from-any.of the imported or other. horses in the 
south, it would afford a fine opportunity to purchase her 
and have-her served befure ‘aking her to the north. She 
is young, has brought two colts, and can be accompanied 
by well authenticated testimonials of pedigree, as her sire 
is well known, and her dam was once owned by Col. Wm. 
R. Johnson.”” 

Any person desirous of purchasing a Brood Mare of the 
above description, can be supplied by addressing a letter 
to the Editor of the Farmer and ponerhaties paid. i, 

t. - 


Feb. 16. POE TAS 
GAMA GRASS SEED. 
| JUST received, a fresh supply of Gama Grass Seed. 
This is the grass that bears cutting every 15 — for 
soiling, and every thirty days for hay, from the m of 
May till frost, eay till the middle of November, and has 
yi at the rate of 64 tons to the acre under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, and from an acre of which 
upon. Thevearlier it is sown ip 
the spring the better. ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Maryland Agricultural , Light near 














DUTCH BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 
= following list of Bulbous roots, are just received 
im good order after a tedious voyage f six months. 
were selected by an eminent Dutch Florist, for my 
retail sales,and comprise the finest kinds. Gen- 

Wishing to stock their gardens with superior flow- 

er roots, will do well to call and examine them. 

The proper time for planting most bulbs, ie during the 
fall months—but if carefully planted, particularly the 
Hyacinth, they will flower well if planted as late as the 
last of March. The different species of Amaryliis, Ter- 
varia Tigride or Tiger flower, and other delicate bulbs 
should be planted during the months of April and May. 

are as follows: 
varieties of Single and Double Hyacinths. 

78 do Early Bybloem, Bizarres, Double Parrot, 
and Due Van Thol Tulips. 

Crocus, 8 colours ; Anémone, 12 sorts; Narcissus, single 
and double; Arum Dracunculus or Dragon plant; Jonquills, 
Crown Ii , Fritillaries, Iris or Flower de Luce, 
Terraria or Mexican Tyger Flower, 25 sorts .4- 

» Pon Cratium Lily, Commosusy and 


maryllis, Galanthus 
300 roots Jacobian Lily, a Formosissima. 
ALS 


0 

300 sorts Double Dahlia roo’s, will be in store early this 
apting, comprsing all the finest and most admired kinds, 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Light, near Pratt st. wharf. 
March 8 2 
NEW AND SUPERIOR VARIETIES OF 
VEGETABLES. 
} gree white flageolet Bush Beans, earliest of all, and 





excellent. 
Dwarf white Soissons do 
aearly stringless 


French straw colored Dwarf do extra early, and very 


very productive and 


ve. 
Large white Soissons pole Beans, excellent green, and 
when dry equal to the Lima, much earlier and far more pro- 


Early Primitive Pea, earliest of all. 

Keen's Seedling Pea, extra early. 

Early Warwick do extra early 

Dwarf Geen Marrow or Waterloo Blue do. very fine. 
Groow’s superb dwarf Blue Pea, 

New Grotto marrow do superior. 

Knight's talland dwarf green marrow Pea 

Early white Sugar Bert, sweetest of all. 

Earliest French Cabbage. 

Arklies early dwarf cabbage, extra early. 

Early Emperor do very fine and early. 

Bonneuil cabbage, monstrous heads an! finest gor autumn. 
Green Pancalier Savoy, finest of the Savoys. 

Quintal, larzest for wis ter, for table or cattle. 

Long white Carrot, sweetest of all. 

Large solid vivlet Celery, forms strongest s!alks. 

French green table Cucumbers, medium size bul very 


Spanish lo reen do 
dnches the putteon: 
Long Kidge or hand glass Cucumber. 
mont yellow six weeks corn, earliest of all. 
Moore's eariv Yellow, do rery early. 
_— wont oa or curled Ice. 
aples cur ‘ do very large, superior, and 
@ beau'iful appearance. ee : 
Large Calais Cabbag do large heads & very fine. 
Large French Blonde Coss Lettuce, superior. 
Green fleshed netted Komana Melon, large and superior 
French Muscade Melon, green fleshed and fine. 
Imperial Melon, rose co/ored flesh. 
Malta Winter do. very solid, green fleshed, and keeps till 
Bebruary, and above 20 other fine new varieties. 
oti Silver -kinned Union, new and earliest of all the 


some measured 22 lo 24 


varizlics. 


THE: FARMER AND GARDENER, 


Early turnip rooted Parsnip. 

Yellow Tomato shaped Pepper. 

Spanish cheese Pumpkin, very solid and superior. 
Seven Years or long keeping. 
Earliest French Scarlet Radish, extra early. 
Fladders large leaved Spinach. 

Monstrous bush Squash for summer. 

White Cushaw do for au umn. 








supe’ ior pies. 
Yellow Altringham Turnip, superior. 


more delicate than the yellow va iely. 

Berlin or Teltau Turnip, par excellence. 

This list e.1 braces but a few of the newest varieties. 

$F All applications to be made direc’ per mail, and 
priced catalogues will be sent gralis to all who desire 
them. The stock of seeds is the most extensive in Ameri- 
ca, and the prices in quantity to venders are very mode- 
rate, and a convenient credit will be allowed—of Flower 


seeds above 600 varieties. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
Linnen Garden & Nurseries—Flushing, near N. Y. 
March 8 lt 
500,000 SILKWORM EGGS. 
5 subscriber offers for sale 500,000 Silkworm Eggs 
low te close sales. 





JAMES MOORE, 
Agricultural Repository, Light, near Pratt st. 
March 8, 


BARNITZ’S BREED OF HOGS. 

Ww ITHIN a few days, four of my sows of the above 
breed have got fine healthy litters of pigs, and ap- 

pear as if they would do credit to that celebrated breed, 
and will be ready to deliver to order the latter part of 
April. Price $10 a pair. ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
march } Clairmont Nursery, near Baltimore. 


TREES—SEEDS, &e. 
100 LBS. White Italian Mulberry Seed, direct 

from the most celebrated S Ik Districts in Italy. 
75 Ibe. White Mulberry Seed of American growth. 
60,000 Chinese Mulberry cuttings perfectly prepared 
for planting. 
2,500 Chinése Mulberries, of large size, 900 of which 
are inoculated on the white mulberry, which gives them 
additional hardihood — price $50 per 100. 
These trees were planted in an orchard which it is ne- 
cessary now to remove. 
35,000 Chinese Mulberries of the usual sizes at $25 to 
$30 per 100, and some of larger sizs, at $37 per 100. 
Fruit and Ornamental trees, Green-house Plants, Ro- 
ses, Bulbous roots, &e. The collection of which is un- 
rivalled, and priced Catalogues of which wil! be sent to 
every applicant. Double Dallas above 500 most splen- 
did varieties, and comprising 200: very ra'e and superb 
kinds not to be found elsewhere in the Union. 
Garden, agricultural, and fl»wer seeds—an immense 
collection comprising all the new and rare varieties of 
vegetables, &c., as will be seen by the catalogue. 
20 bushels of the cele! rated chevalier Barley. 
1,000 Ibs. Early Crimson Clover, or Trifolium Incarna- 
tum. 
2,000 Ibs. White Du‘ch Clover, 
20 bushels Talavera wheat. 

do Venetian do 

100 do Early Angus and Hopetown oats, the latter 

weighing 44 Ibs. per bushel. 
169 do Or hard Grass seed. 
75 do Tall mead w oats grass. 
80 do Italian Rye grass, (very valuable). 
100 do Pacey’s perennial rye grass. 
2,000 Ibs. Finest Provence Lucerne. 
20 bushels new white Field Beans, (very productive) 
300 bushels early Nonpariel, Lancashire Pink Eye, 

Taylors Forty-told and other celebrated Potatoes. 

25 bushels Potato Onions. 
Also, Field Burne!, St. Foin or Esparcette, Large Riga 
F ax, !-entiles, Vetches, Millet, Yellow Clover—a supe- 
rior larze variety uf Teazel—2 varieties of Castor Oil— 
Bean, Weld, Woad, Madder, &c. 
Orders sent direct per mail will receive immediate 
attention, and seeds in quantity will be supplied at very 








White Swedish Turnip, devoid of the pumpkin flavor and 


Large Teneriffe, do keeps till March and makes very == 


FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS, &e. 
WARRANTED GROWTH, 1835. 


ba subscriber has just received and is now opening @ 
ML large and superior assortinent of GARDEN and Rags 
FieLp seeds, giowth 1835. 

All those eeeds which can be raised to advantage in this 
country, are saved by careful seed raisers at the Clairmong 
Seed Gardens, near tis city. Seeds which are found ne 
cessary to impor' are principally from the south of Euro 
where they become su well matured, that their vitality ig 
preserved much longer than those obtained from the hu- 
rid climate of England. — 

Of the endless variety of Cabbages, Lettuce, Peas, Beans, 
Cucumbers, &c., none are retained but such as are known 
to be truly excellent. 

The most prominent seeds received, and in store, are 
250 bushels Garden Peas of various sorts. 

95 bushels Dwarf and Pole Beans. 

2000 Ibs. Cabbage Seeds. About 35 fine sorts, among 
which are the Scotch Early York, London Battersea, Flat 
Dutch, Globe Savoy, Early Harvest, &e 

150 lbs. Cucumber seed, about 12 sorts, among whieh 
are Keene’s Long Green, Long Green Turkey, &c. 

1800 Ibs. Radish seeds—principally of Short top Scarlet, 
Yellow and Red Turnip. 

300 lbs. Beet and Mangel wurzel seed. 

50 lbs. Green Curled Borecole, or Scotch Kale, purple 
curled — blue curled, &c. 

35 lbs. Cauliflower and Brocoli—best European sorts. 
200 Ibs. Carrot seed—for garden and held. 
75 Ibe. Lettuce seed—the curled Silecia, large white or 
Lazy, brown Dutchand Malta, are best sorts, the latter 
particularly fine for forcing. 
270lbs. Onion seed - several French and American sorts. 
Also—Tart Rhubart seed, Tonato, Ezg plant, Squash, 
Black and Orange Salsafy, Spinach, Peppers, Ockra, Flag 
Leek, Cress, Celery, Endive « c. 

F. ELD SEtD. 
60 bush. English and Italian Rye grass seed. 
50 do Green Sicard grass, fur yards, &e. 
1,200lbs. Scarlet Ti efvil ur clover, Trifolium Incarnatum. 
8U0 tbs. Lucerne or French clover. 
£0 buch. Envlish and Polaid oats. 
250 tbs. Skinl.ss ur Huskless oats—new—great product 
150 bush. best i nglish and American Early Potatoes. 
100 lbs. Gama Grass seed - this grass bears cutting eve 
ry 15 days, and cf course the product is immense. 
50 bush. White and Yellow Fjeld corn. 


RUBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. Seedeman, 
Ligit st. near Pratt. 


‘ttt SILA: MANUAL, 

UST puthished and for sale by Sinclair & Moore and 

Robt. Sinclair. Jr., at the Maryland Agricultural Re 
posilory, Light war Pratt street, Bultimore, a complete 
Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain instructions 
are laid down fur the culture of the Mulb:rry, the feeding 
of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling, 
spinning and dyiwy of the Silk. In fine, it is a perfect 
Manual, and comprises every departineut of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and me-hodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It is clearly 
demonstrated in this Manual, that largely upwards of 
$500 may be netted from an acre in the Culture; and it is 
a singular fact connected with the Mulb:rry as adapted 
to the making of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
land suits it best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
raised on such svil, beipg greatly superior in elasticity and 
richness of gluss to those grown on rich grounds. 
Price—per c py, 50 cents. 
Literal discounts made to the trade. 








moderate rates. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS, 





* ly Red Madeira do earliest of all the red varieties. 
' — SBqoibladed Onion. ¥ , 


anne Soe Garden & Nurseries, Flushing — WN. Y. 
e 


- RUFFLE OATS, 
or seed, may be had at the Maryland Agricultura 





b. 23 


Repository, Light street, Baltinore, by application te 
= ; JAMES MOORE 
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